


BELLS RING FOR AMSTERDAM 
-Not only will bells ring from 
he South (Dutch Reformed) 
tturch in Amsterdam (above) on 
he opening day of the important 
neeting of the World Council of 
Churches; church bells around the 
world will ring hourly on August 
2 as a call to prayer for this 
event. (RNS Photo.) 
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Letters to the Editor 





Army Officer Tells of German Church Merger 





Lesson to Americans 
RADIOGRAM 


TO THE EDITORs: 

AFTER RECENT FIVE-DAY CONFER- 
ENCE PROTESTANT CHURCHES IN 
GERMANY VOTED TO MERGE AS 
UNITED CHURCHES OF GERMANY. MY 
OBSERVATION IS THAT GERMANY, DE- 
SPITE FUEL SHORTAGES, HEAPS 
COALS OF FIRE ON US AMBRICAN 
PRESBYTERIANS! 

DUNCAN 
BREMEN, GERMANY. 

® EDITORS’ NOTE—Lt.-Col. MacBryde, 
an ordained minister, formerly of the 
Presbyterian Church, US, is with the oc- 
cupation armies in Germany. 


MacBRYDE. 


Dislikes Disunity Efforts 


To the Editors: 

Your editorial, “An Amazing 
tion” in the June 28 issue, dealing with 
the request of the Bible Presbyterian Sy- 
nod for members of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church to desert to their ranks, is 
a timely and realistic 
would well to 


Invita- 


utterance which we 


do heed. For 


years some 
of us have contended that ordained min- 
isters and elders should be held strictly 
amenable to the rules of ortho-praxy as 
well as to the rules of ortho-doxy. How 


ministers or 


RADIO 


elders can conscientiously 








Melton and Fulton Are First 
Radio Preachers in August 


John W. Melton, pastor of the First 


church, Baton Rouge, La., is the 
preacher for the Presbyterian Hour Au- 
gust 1 at 8:30 A. M. (EST). His ser- 


mon topic is, “‘Christ, the Only Answer 
to Our Quest for Security.’’ The South- 
western Singers of Memphis provide the 
music. Dr. Melton is spending three 
and a half months in Europe during the 
summer, studying for a while at Ox- 
ford, then planning to visit the confer- 
ences at Geneva and Amsterdam dur- 
ing their sessions. 

The Assembly’s Moderator, C. Darby 
Fulton, executive secretary of foreign 
missions, is the radio preacher for Au- 
gust 8 on the topic, ‘“‘Christ, the Only 
Answer to the World’s Need.’ The 
choir of the First church, Atlanta, will 
sing. 





Dr. Melton Dr. Fulton 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
the act of March 3, 1879. 


Richmond 19, Virginia. 


lend active encouragement to these mili- 
tant groups which constantly seek to 
belittle and besmirch the names of godly 
leaders in the Church of Christ, 
than some of us can understand. 


is more 


The bitter diatribes appearing regularly 
in some publications and aimed at sincere 
and honored Christian leaders in all de- 
nominations, reveals a spirit which strikes 
many as being both unfair and unchari- 
table. And that any minister or church 
member should so far forget his vows of 
allegiance as to lend support to the guer- 
rilla warfare waged against the church 
whose peace, purity and honor he is 
pledged to uphold, is not only an unfor- 
tunate circumstance, but also a proper 
matter of concern and action in every 

presbytery. 


Your clear and cogent state- 


ment should be widely circulated and ob- 
served. 
JAMES H. CALIGAN, 


Miami, Fla. 


Re-Study Issue 


WESTERN UNION 

TO THE EDITORS: 

CONGRATULATIONS ON RE-STUDY 
ISSUE. A REAL CHALLENGE AND OP- 
PORTUNITY FOR SERVICE. RUSH 50 
COPIES. 

H. W. LINDAHL. 

Nashville, Tenn. 


To the Editors: 

Please send us 25 copies. . . . I have 
read the entire issue. It is both a serious 
indictment and a bold challenge that must 
be heard and heeded throughout our 
church if she is to serve this generation 
as she has the past. . 

LASSIE J. YOUMANS. 


Little Rock, Ark. 





The World Council of Churches 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





HIS SUMMER at the end of Au- 
T gust a momentous meeting will 

take place in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land. At this time final steps will be 
taken to organize a World Council of 
Churches. The Council will include all 
non-Roman Catholic Christian churches 
in its membership. Thus culminates a 
movement toward the unity of churches 
which began after the first world war 
and for which various conferences in 
Lausanne and Stockholm, in Oxford and 
Edinburgh, laid the foundations. 


The impulse toward unity among the 
free churches of the world was origi- 
nally embodied in two organizations. 
One was usually called “Life and 
Work,” and the other ‘‘Faith and Or- 
der.”’ 

The one sought to encourage coopera- 
tion among the churches along practical 
lines and upon the basis of their com- 
mon interest in social and ethical prob- 
lems. The other, called “Faith and 
Order,’’ sought to explore the possi- 
bilities of achieving a greater degree of 
organic unity among the churches upon 
the basis of a common faith and a com- 
mon order of their life. 

The “Life and Work’ movement 
reached its culmination in the Oxford 
Conference on Church, Community and 
State which was held in 1937. At the 
faith and order conference held in 
Edinburgh in the same year it was de- 
cided to merge the two movements in 
one World Council of Churches. 


This new world council will not 
create a world church. It will federate 
the churches of the world somewhat af- 
ter the fashion of the Federal Council 
of Churches, which seeks to bring order 
out of chaos on our own national scene. 
It will not seek to determine a com- 
mon polity for all churches; but it has 
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been able to state a common faith in 
which all the churches share. 

The theme of the Amsterdam confer- 
ence—‘‘God’s Design and the World’s 
Disorder’’—suggests that the main em- 
phasis will be on seeking to define the 
common witness of the church in a day 
of social and international crisis. It 
will seek, in other words, to draw the 
churches together into a more intimate 
fellowship upon the basis of common 
responsibilities and a shared faith. It 
will not seek to solve the problem of all 
the differences which will divide the 
chureh, particularly in the area of 
polity, which is to say, on the question 
of the right organization for the church. 

The Amsterdam conference is a fresh 
and bold venture to increase the area 
of unity and order under conditions of 
freedom. It is easy to have freedom 
without order and unity. And it is easy 
to have order and unity without free- 
dom. Democracy is an effort to solve 
the question of freedom and order in 
the realm of politics. 

Protestantism, having dispensed with 
unity and order maintained by abso- 
lute authority, has tended to live in 
anarchy and chaos. Religious democ- 
racy has been more imperiled by chaos 
than political democracy. 

Political democracy is a goiug con- 
cern, though it must be admitted that 
chaos and anarchy dog its steps. But 
religious democracy has produced a 
wide variety of Protestant sects with 
little unity and order in their common 
life. 

The Amsterdam conference may be- 
come historic because it is the first 
world-wide effort since the Reforma- 
tion to arrest the movement toward 
anarchy among the free churches and to 
create unity within the framework of 
freedom.—(Copyright, 1948, by RNS.) 
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WORLD COUNCIL MEETING—The heart of the 
Netherlands, showing the Royal Palace (left) and the 
Nieuwe Kerk where the opening service of the Amster- 





cathedral of the Netherlands Reformed Church (Cal- 
vinist), the leading Protestant denomination. 





Arrangements Being Completed 
For World Council’s Ist Assembly 


August 22-September 4 Meeting to Draw 1,400 Delegates and 
Visitors from More Than 148 Denominations in 46 Countries 
The first Assembly of the World Council of Churches was planned for the 


summer of 1941. 


With the coming of war, arrangements have carried over 


longer than anyone imagined. Now 450 delegates from 42 countries representing 
148 denominations (possibly more by now) with 350 alternates, 100 youth dele- 
gates, and 500 consultants, observers, staff members, reporters and accredited 


visitors are converging on Amsterdam 
for a meeting of world-wide conse- 
quences. While church bells are tolling 
everywhere on Sunday, August 22, that 
afternoon at 3:00, these 1,400 will en- 
gage in worship in the ancient cathedral 
which is always known as the New 
Church (above right). 

All five presidents of the World Coun- 
cil’s provisional committee will have a 





part in the service: the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Mare Boegner of Paris, 
John R. Mott of New York, Archbishop 
Eidem cf Sweden and Eastern Orthodox 
Archbishop Germanos of Thyateira. 
Study sessions will consume the time 
of the Assembly for five days following 
which each section and committee will 
report at plenary sessions in the Con- 


certgebouw for the entire Assembly’s 
consideration and action. A constitu- 
tion for the Council must be adopted 
during this meeting and decisions must 
be reached as to future tasks and poli-. 
cies for the Council. 

One committee is to consider the 
four ‘‘concerns’” of the churches: the 
Christian attitude to the Jews, the place 
of women in the church, lay training, 
and reconstruction and inter-church aid. 

A number of Roman Catholics will be 
present as observers. 

Amsterdam hotels have guaranteed 
800 beds for delegates. Boarding houses 
and Dutch homes will be made avail- 
able for others. Some may stay at the 
Hague and others in nearby places. 
Visitors are assured that those speak- 
ing English will have no difficulty con- 
versing with their hosts. They are also 
told that Amsterdam has plenty of res- 
taurants and that food will not be a 
problem. 
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From Edinburgh 1910 to Amsterdam 1948 


HE WORLD Missionary Confer- 
ence, held in Edinburgh in 1910, 
marks the beginning of one of the 

most important advances in the recent 
centuries of the drawing together of the 
Christian communions of the world. 
There had been other notable world 
gatherings of the world missionary 
forces, such as the one held in New 
York in 1854, in connection with the 
visit of Alexander Duff to America, the 
conference in Liverpool in 1860, the 
one in London in 1878, and the more 
significant one also in Lonlon in 1888, 
and, likewise, the great assembly in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, in the spring of 
1900, attended by nearly 2,000 Chris- 
tian workers from all over the world. 
There had also been occasional signifi- 
cant gatherings of the World’s Evan- 
gelical Alliance and the series of inter- 
national conferences of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 


Early Beginnings 


The great and representative assem- 
bly held in Edinburgh in the year 1910, 
however, was in a class by itself. In 
number of delegates and in wide geo- 
graphical representation, this conference 
holds the leading position. More im- 
portant still was its scope and the 
thoroughness of the preparatory pro- 
cesses. For the first time the member- 
ship was confined to officially appointed 
delegates from recognized organizations 
determined on a principle of proportion. 
Closely associated with the basis of 
membership was the determination of 
the character of the conference. The 
earlier conferences had been chiefly 
great demonstrations fitted to inform, 
educate and impress. It was felt, how- 


*One of the five chairmen of the Pro- 
visional Committee of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. 


By JOHN R. MOTT* 
* 


ever, that the time had now come for 
a more earnest study of the world-wide 
Christian enterprise, and, that, with- 
out neglecting the popular demonstra- 
tional uses of such a gathering, the first 
aim should be to make the conference 
as far as possible a consultative assem- 
bly. 

The decisions as to the constitution 
and character of the conference involved 
a new line of preparation. What was 
now in view was no longer a local dem- 
onstration but in reality an interna- 
tional school of study and counsel. To 
this end an international committee was 
appointed which, two years in advance 
of the conference, held a preparatory 
consultation of several days’ duration. 
Eight subjects were selected for in- 
quiry and study by representative com- 
missions which reported to the confer- 
ence. It was agreed that each commis- 
sion should consist of twenty members 
and that the chairman of each commis- 
sion should guide its procedure and 
have the final decision on all questions 
which might arise. The membership of 
each commission was divided into two 
parts, one for the Christian forces of 
each side of the Atlantic. The personnel 
of each commission was made up of the 
outstanding leaders with reference to 
the subject under investigation. 


Arrangements to Carry On 


The Edinburgh Conference performed 
but one legislative act and that was 
highly significant, namely the creation 
of what was known as the Continuation 
Committee, which at the end of the 
First World War evolved into what has 
become known as the International Mis- 
sionary Council. Another notable de- 


velopment, traceable to the Edinburgh 





assembly and its outreach, was the evo- 
lution of two significant movements— 
one known as the Committee on Life 
and Work of the Churches, which held 
a great conference at Stockholm in 
1925; and the other the World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order (Doctrine and 
Policy) of the Churches, which held its 
first conference in Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, in 1927. 

These two gatherings were attended 
by very representative and influential 
bodies of leaders of the various 
Christian communions. Each of these 
gatherings proved to be truly creative, 
calling into being new agencies and is- 
suing in fruitful and important pro- 
cesses of research and means of united, 
constructive action on the part of the 
Christian communions concerned. The 
wide ramification of the initiatives and 
forward-looking measures of united 
Christian action were most impressive. 
In sharing these we are not unmindful 
of many an initiative traceable to these 
gatherings which, through lack of 
leadership and adequate financial back- 
ing, fell short of realizing the original 
plans and expectations. 

Notwithstanding the inevitable reac- 
tions in the period following the First 
World War, these two consultations 
abounded in fresh ecumenical visions 
and truly creative energy. We have in 
mind not only such vital initiatives as 
the Stockholm and Lausanne meetings, 
but also the even greater and more crea- 
tive gatherings of the World Mission- 
ary Council held on the Mount of Olives 
at Jerusalem in 1928, and at Tamba- 
ram, Madras, India, in 1938-39. It would 
be difficult to overstate the marvelous 
unifying power of the fellowship and 
sharing on the part of the many leaders 
of the older and younger churches at 
these truly creative gatherings. 

During this remarkable decade there 
took place a number of unofficial group 
meetings with leaders and members of 
the so-called Faith and Order, and Life 
and Work groups of the churches, also 
joint conferences of the older and 
younger churches. It was my price- 
less privilege to be a member of sev- 
eral of these in formal conferences, and 
{ recall vividly these intimate, unhur- 
ried consultations. These group meet- 
ings led up to the ever-memorable 
gathering at Westfield College in Lon- 
don in 1937, attended by nearly one 
hundred representatives of the Faith 


THE PRINSENGRACHT—One of the 
principal thoroughfares of Amsterdam 
(left). Amsterdam is the capital of 
the Netherlands, a city of 850,000 
founded in 1275. Rembrandt lived and 
worked here. Because of the city’s re- 
cent experiments in workers’ housing 
and town planning, it is considered the 
“mecca of modern architects.”’ 
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and Order and the Life and Work Move- 
ments, also by representatives of the 
older and younger churches. Archbishop 
Temple, as a rule, presided throughout 
these gatherings. This, in turn, led up 
to the two historic gatherings—the one 
on Life and Work of the Churches at 
Oxford University in July, 1937, fol- 
lowed by the one on Faith and Order 
(Doctrine and Policy) of the Churches 
at Edinburgh in August, 1937. Each 
of these never-to-be-forgotten confer- 
ences was attended by more than 300 
leaders, lay and clerical, of the Prot- 
estant communion the world over, and 
also by members of Eastern Orthodox 
Churches, and with some members of 
the Church of Rome as listeners. 


Organization to Be Formed 


These two conferences at Oxford and 
Edinburgh led to a practically unani- 
mous conclusion to establish a World 
Council of Churches. Each of these 
bodies appointed seven members and 
seven alternates to a Committee of 
Fourteen. Then followed a brief meet- 
ing in London, of the members ap- 
pointed at Oxford and Edinburgh, where 
it was decided to come together the fol- 
lowing year, 1938, at Utrecht, Holland, 
together with counsellors from various 
churches which had decided to organize 
a World Council of Churches, and also 
representatives of various ecumenical 
Christian movements, such as, the In- 
ternational Missionary Council, the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and certain denominational al- 
liances. This representative body spent 
the days at Utrecht in drafting a sug- 
gested constitution for the proposed 
World Council of Churches. The hope 
and plan had been to bring the World 
Council into being within a year or two 
following the Utrecht meeting. 

Very important and necessary meet- 
ings of the Committee of Fourteen and 
of various groups followed, but the on- 
coming of the Second World War in- 
evitably deferred the official launching 
of the World Council. In the years that 
then elapsed, 1938 to 1946, many sec- 
tional meetings took place (the North 
American group alone, in this period, 
held upwards of twenty meetings, and 
the groups of British and Continental 
members, likewise, kept in close touch 
in frequent consultations). In the last 
two years meetings of the provisional 
committee have been held in Geneva 
and in Buck Hill Falls, Penn. 

In the ten years which have elapsed 
since the Utrecht meeting, although 
this period has included the terrible and 
literally world-wide convulsion of the 
Second World War, and the like tragic 
post-war period, wonderful and almost 
unbelievable progress has been made 
toward the realization of the high pur- 
pose of the creation of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. In this impossibly dif- 
ficult and fateful period, over 130 dif- 
ferent Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 


Churches have, after thorough consid- 
eration, voted in their  eclesiastical 
bodies to enter the proposed World 
Council of Churches. This number in- 
cludes all but two or three of the larg- 
est Protestant communions in the world, 
practically all Anglican churches, a 
number of Eastern Orthodox Churches, 
and many churches of Asia, Africa, 
Latin America and the Pacific island 
world. It should be emphasized that 
this remarkable development is due to 
the farsighted planning and diligent ac- 
tion of the officers of the provisional 
committee and the effective cooperation 
of various necessary groups of members 
of the provisional committee and of the 
administrative committee. 


War-Time Service 


Equally remarkable have been the 
constructive services rendered by the 
provisional committee and its executive 
officers in the impossible time of world- 
wide upheaval in launching and con- 
ducting constructive programs of relief 
and reconstruction. It would be diffi- 
cult to overstate the wide range and 
value of the Christ-like ministry on be- 
half of the millions of refugees and 
displaced multitudes in Europe and also 
of prisoners of war. Appreciative ref- 
erence should also be made to the far 
reaching importance of the study de- 
partment of the World Council and of 
the other constructive services in prepa- 
ration for the Assembly at Amsterdam 
for the actual launching of the World 
Council. 

One of the most reassuring facts is 
that even in the pathway of the un- 
paralleled upheavals and suffering of 
the past decade, there has been such 





SPEAKER—John R. Mott (left) “grand 
old man of American Methodism” and 
one of the five presidents of the World 


Council’s provisional committee, who 
will make one of the opening addresses 
at the Nieuwe Kerk, is photographed at 
the Geneva headquarters of the Council 
with Alphons Koechlin, president of the 
Swiss Federation of Protestant 
Churches. 


an unequalled overcoming of divisive 
forces and such a drawing together of 
the Christians of many names. The 
World Council of Churches in no sense 
seeks to dominate or control the 
churches but to serve them and to bring 
their distinctive and united contribu- 
tions and influence to bear upon the 
unsolved problems of the present fate- 
ful hour. The Amsterdam Assembly 
will concern itself with the major issues 
confronting the churches and with the 
working out of the most effective or- 
ganization, leadership and _ financial 
policy, looking toward a successful issue 
of this most important work of Chris- 
tian statesmanship in the modern cen- 
turies of the life of the church. 





70 Southern Baptist Pastors 
Arrange for Unofficial Observer 


Washington, D. C. (RNS).—Monroe 
F. Swilley, pastor of the Second Ponce 
de Leon Baptist church, Atlanta, Ga., 
has been named unofficial Southern Bap- 
tist observer to the first Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches at Am- 
sterdam. 

According to an announcement here 
by Edward Hughes Pruden, pastor of 
the First Baptist church, Dr. Swilley 
was designated as the result of a survey 
of 70 Southern Baptist ministers by Dr. 
Pruden. The 70 indicated they would 
be willing to underwrite the sending of 
an unofficial observer. 

The action was taken in view of the 
Southern Baptist Convention’s non- 
affiliation with the World Council and 
the fact that the convention declined, 
at its annual session in Memphis, Tenn., 
in May, to send an official observer to 
the Assembly. 


Other Southern Baptist leaders who 
will atten dthe meeting, though not as 
Southern Baptists, will be George W. 
Sadler of the foreign missions board, 
representing the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America, and Theodore 


F.Adams, First Baptist church, Rich- 
mond, Va., for the Virginia Council of 
Churches, with which the state Baptist 
convention is not affiliated but of which 
Dr. Adams is an officer. 


Array of Speakers at Amsterdam 

Among the noted churchmen listed 
among the speakers at the Amsterdam 
meeting will be: 

Gonzalo Baez-Camargo, Mexico. 

John Baillie, Scotland. 

Karl Barth, Switzerland. 

Eivind Berggrav, Norway. 

Emil Brunner, Switzerland. 

John Foster Dulles, U. S. A. 

Martin Niemoeller, Germany, 

Reinhold Niebuhr, U. S. A. 

John C. Bennett, U.S. A. 

Samuel McCrea Cavert, U.S, A. 

Douglas Horton, U. §, A. 

G. Bromley Oxnam, U. S. A. 

T. C. Chao, China. 

Hans Lilje, Germany, 

D. T. Niles, Ceylon, 

G. K. A. Bell, England. 

C. H. Dodd, England. 

Kenneth G. Grubb, England. 

J. L. Hromadka, Czechoslovakia. 

And many others, some of whom are 
mentioned in articles elsewhere in this 
issue. 
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EW and unprecedented approaches 
to old questions are almost bound 
to meet with misunderstanding. 

The plan to form a World Council of 
Churches is no exception. The remark- 
able element in the situation is rather 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
church bodies have shown their willing- 
ness to enter together upon this pilgrim- 
age into virtually unknown territory. 
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GENERAL SECRETARY—W. A. Visser 
‘’t Hooft (right), the World Council's 
chief executive, is pictured on shipboard 


with J. Hutchison Cockburn, former 
moderator of the Church of Scotland 
(Presbyterian) and secretary of the re- 
construction department of the World 
Council. 


One hundred and forty-eight churches 
in forty-two countries have accepted the 
invitation to participate in the first con- 
stituent Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches to be held in Amsterdam. 
A number of churches will not yet 
qualify for full membership but will send 
unofficial delegates to the Assembly. 

All of the main confessional traditions 
of Christendom—except the Roman 
Catholic which will send observers—vwill 
have their full share in the meeting. 
The Younger Churches from Asia, the 
ancient Orthodox Churches, as well as 
the churches from America and Europe, 
will be there. The main ecumenical 
streams—the ‘‘practical’’ of Stockholm, 
the ‘theological’ of Lausanne, and the 
“missionary” of Edinburgh and Tam- 
baram, and that flowing from the Youth 
Conference in Oslo all contribute in one 
way or another to the formation of this 
broader stream, Some churches will be 
missing for reasons beyond their con- 
trol; others have not accepted the in- 
vitation. But even so there is reason for 
deep gratitude that in this tragic hour 
of history we may look forward to the 
convening of the most widely represen- 
tative church-gathering that has yet 
been held. 





General Secretary, World Council of 
Churches, Geneva, Switzerland, 


By W. A. VISSER ’t HOOFH* 
* 


The historical significance of this 
meeting does not, however, lie chiefly in 
its world-wide ecumenical character. 
“Amsterdam” will mean a new departure 
in the relationships of the churches to 
each other. What Archbishop Soder- 
blom proposed first in 1919 and the 
Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople 
in 1920—namely that the churches 
should enter into real fellowship with 
each other—is now about to happen. 
Amsterdam will not only mean that an- 
other ecumenical conference is added to 
the series of such meetings. It stands 
for the beginning of a-new process in 
church history. 

These churches are not coming to 
Amsterdam with the thought of being 
absorbed in one single, unified World 
Church. They are not setting up a cen- 
tralized organ to speak and act in their 
name. They are not planning to create 
an ecclesiastical parallel to the United 
Nations. What they intend to do is 
something much simpler, but no less im- 
portant. They desire to enter into a con- 
tinuing relationship to each other, so as 
to collaborate regularly in matters of 
common concern, to render a common 
witness whenever possible and to deal 
with the question of Christian unity in 
a Christian manner. They will meet in 
grateful recognition of the unity which 
already exists and will engage in frank 
discussion of their differences, 


No Smooth Process 


The emergence of a new historical de- 
velopment is never a smooth process— 
least of all in church history. Amster- 
dam will be the meeting place of 
churches—most of which have lived in 
isolation from each other. They differ 
from each other in all the ways in which 
institutions having grown up in different 
cultures and situations differ. They 
differ also in important points of faith, 
of church-order, of their attitude to the 
world, They will only slowly learn to 
enter into a truly creative discussion 
with each other. The critical observer 
at Amsterdam will, therefore, not find 
it difficult to discover evidence of very 
real disharmony. 

But the great thing about Amsterdam 
is that none of these barriers to fellow- 
ship will be final. These churches will 


THE CONCERTGEBOUW—This audi- 
torium seating 1,400, will be the meet- 
ing place of all plenary sessions of the 
Amsterdam Assembly. Here the con- 
stitution of the Council will be ratified. 
Earphone sets at each seat will carry 
English, French and German transla- 
tions. 


not be meeting alone. They will meet 
under the eyes of the one Lord to whom 
they all owe allegiance and whom they 
acknowledge ‘‘as God and Savior.”” They 
may hope that in spite of their formid- 
able differences, in spite of the great con- 
fusion resulting from the divided state 
of Christendom, they will discover unity 
behind the disunity, and will receive 
from the Head of the Church their com- 
mon marching orders. 

What will these delegates do at Am- 
sterdam? The Assembly is a constituent 
Assembly and will, necessarily, give con- 
siderable time to such questions as the 
constitution, the membership, the organ- 
ization and the program of the World 
Council in the coming years. It is no 
small matter to set up an effective organ 
which is to serve churches in all parts 
of the world in such varied fields as re- 
construction, youth work, ecumenical 
study, international] relations, press, and 
many others, It is even more difficult to 
elaborate a form of organization which 
will ensure that the different areas and 
different traditions participate equally 
in the leadership of the Council. 


Facing Today’s Challenges 


Nevertheless the major emphasis of 
the Assembly will not be on these ques- 
tions. An assembly of churches of 
Christ—especially if it meets in the dis- 
rupted world of 1948—dare not content 
itself with matters of policy and organ- 
ization. It must turn to the great press- 
ing challenges which face the churches 
today. Those challenges are mainly 
four: Is the church living up to its call- 
ing? Is is rendering a clear witness? 


Does it proclaim and exemplify the Lord- 
ship of Christ in society? Is it a force 
for justice and reconciliation in interna- 
tional life? 
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ROPED TOGETHER . 
For the long climb. 


A fundamentally important part of 
the Assembly will be the common wor- 
ship. In the hours of common listening 
to the Word of God and common inter- 
cession, in the hours also when delegates 
will participate in the communion serv- 
ices of other confessions or simply at- 
tend these services in the fellowship of 
prayer, the deepest understanding will 
come to them of the gift of unity and 
the sorrow of disunity. We hope that 
in those hours many will learn to pray: 
“Lord, make me an instrument for the 
restoration of the unity of thy church.” 

1948 is a unique: date in church his- 
tory. What an opportunity! Here can 
be seen at a glance the amazingly varied 
and richly diverse life of the world-wide 
church. What other body can compare 
with the church in the life of all na- 
tions, all races, all cultures! Amster- 
dam may be an occasion to hear the true 
voice of the Christian Church as a whole 
—as it speaks when it rises above na- 
tional or even confessional limitations. 
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It Involves Risks 


But also what a risk! Will the As- 
sembly be sufficiently humble and suffi- 
ciently expectant: Can God’s creative 
power work through this Assembly? Are 
the churches really ready for this great 
adventure? Is not the real danger of 
this whole undertaking that it is carried 
by churches with their inveterate tend- 
ency to clericalism and officialdom? 
May it not be that this new beginning 
will end as so many promising new be- 
ginnings in the church and the world 
have ended—in mere organization? 

These questions are real questions. 
We have no guarantee that the new be- 
ginning to be made in Amsterdam will 
be new in the only meaning which Chris- 
tians can accept: That it reflects the re- 
birth of the church through the life- 
giving Spirit. It is indeed possible that 
Amsterdam will produce nothing but 
another piece of church machinery. But 
it is also possible that the churches— 
and that means the churches as a whole 
with their local congregations and the 
members of these congregations—will 
turn anew to their Lord; that they will 
ask him to re-make them and to gather 
his people together and thereby become 
ready for the new start which God in his 
grace Offers to his children. 

It is possible that Amsterdam will 
have to be described in the words of 
Ezekiel: ‘‘The bones came together ... 
but there was not breath in them.” But 
God may grant that other words in the 
same vision may become true once 
again: “The breath came into them and 
they lived, and stood upon their feet, an 
exceeding great army.” 





HOMER McMILLAN (left)—The first 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches will be the most representa- 
tive gathering of the Christian Church 
in numbers, in communions, and in 
countries that was ever assembled. It 
will be a witness to the essential unity 
of the Church of Christ, despite all 
barriers of race, and nations and de- 
nominational differences, 


MRS. C. S. HARRINGTON (right )— 
For the first time in history, a few men 
and women from 148 denominations 
around the world will gather, not to 
debate tenets and creeds, not to work 
out or erect a super- or supra-church 
organization, but to pray and worsnir 
God together and to realize that this 
worship can transcend denominational, 
national and racial lines and barriers. 
From and through this revealing and 
guiding experience, there will be sought 
a basis of common principle upon which 
Christians around the world can cooper- 
ate for world order, can determine that 
favorable climate and nourishing at- 
mosphere in which Christian community 
and Christian world order can be 
achieved. 








J. R. CUNNINGHAM (above)—Up to 
the present time the World Council of 
Churches more than any other has been 
the structure which has held together 
the movement of life in the contempo- 
rary church. The trend toward unity of 
spirit has been more marked in this pro- 
visional organization than elsewhere. 

It is the judgment, the hope, and the 
prayer of hundreds of thousands of 
Christians around the world that as 148 
Protestant denominations from 42 coun- 
tries gather for the organization of the 
World Council it will prove to be the 
most historic action taken by the church 
in several centuries. [ think it can be, 
in the providence of God, the basis upon 
which we may participate in building a 
peaceful world. 





The Presbyterian Church, US, has 
three principal representatives at Am- 
sterdam, shown on this page: Dr. Cun- 
ningham is president of Davidson Col- 
lege and Assembly’s Moderator of 1947; 
Dr. McMillan is former executive secre- 
tary ot home missions, now general 
secretary, Atlanta; Mrs. Harrington, 
Houston, is chairman of the Assembly’s 
committee on woman’s work. 
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Women and the World Council 


In addition to a good many women 
who are accompanying their husbands 
to Amsterdam, a few in other capacities 
share the spotlight at this meeting. 
Some are principal representatives of 
their denominations, some are alter- 
nates, some accredited visitors. Presby- 
terians, US, for example, have as one of 
their three principals, the chairman of 
the Committee on Woman’s Work, Mrs. 
C. S. Harrington of Houston, Texas. 

At least two women will be among the 
speakers at different meetings within the 
Council: Mrs. Kathleen Bliss, editor of 
the Christian News Letter of England; 
and President Mildred McAfee Horton of 
Wellesley College. 

In other ways women as such are 
claiming the attention of the World 
Council. For the past several years a 
study has been undertaken on women’s 
work in the church throughout the 
world. Mrs, Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
wife of the Federal Council executive 


secretary, New York; Mrs. Geoffrey 





J. McDOWELL RICHARDS 
An Alternate 


Fisher, wife of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and others have been among the 
leaders. 


From this study, based on reports 
from 53 countries, it is declared that 
‘Protestants are just beginning to un- 
derstand the importance of the work 
which Protestant women have been do- 
ing for their churches for many years.”’ 

These studies also reflect in many in- 
stances deep dissatisfaction with the 
status of women in the church. Many 
women feel that they should be given 
a larger opportunity to make the con- 
tribution they can make to the church. 
Governing boards of church organiza- 
tions, they say, are too often dominated 
by or made up wholly of men. While 
reports indicate that women carry on 
much of the work of the churches, the 
results of their experience and judgment 
are not brought to bear on questions 
of policy. In the younger churches of 
Asia this defect is being corrected. 





Patrick D. Miller 


An Alternate 


J. McDOWELL RICHARDS—Perhaps the chief importance of the approach- 





ing meeting of the World Council Churches lies in the fact that it is being held 
at all. Such a gathering would have been impossible fifty years ago. The meet- 
ing at Amsterdam will be a striking witness to an increasing sense of unity 
among Christians and to a new awareness that the various denominations must 
draw closer together if they are to accomplish their mission in a hostile world. 
The actual, concrete accomplishments of the meeting may or may not be large. 
As a phase of what is unquestionably a growing movement in Christendom, 
however, it is fraught with tremendous significance. 


P. D. MILLER—I expect Amsterdam to be an enlarging experience for my 
soul. How could it be otherwise when a provincially-minded person sees for the 
first time with his own eyes the real extent of Christendom? I expect it to be a 
heart-searching experience. How could it be otherwise when one considers that 
in a tragically divided world we have not been able to attain unity even among 
the followers of Jesus? I expect Amsterdam to be an humbling experience. 
How can there be left any vestige of pride when one who has never suffered 
for the faith looks upon men who bear scars for Christ’s sake. I hope and 
pray that it may become a new Pentecostal experience, for I learn from the 
Scriptures that on the great day when the Spirit came in first power, “They 

were all with one accord in one place.” 
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LAMAR WILLIAMSON, JR. 
One of 100 from 42 countries. 


Young People Appointed Observers 
At World Council Meetings 


Presbyterian youth will be repre- 
sented by one of the eighteen young peo- 
ple from the United States who are at- 
tending the first Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches at Amsterdam. 
Lamar Williamson, Jr., of Monticello, 
Ark., a student at Union Theological 
Seminary, Virginia, sailed for Europe 
in June in order to spend some time ob- 
serving conditions abroad before going 
on to Amsterdam for the Assembly. 
Lamar has long been a leader in youth 
work in the church, serving for a time 
as president of the young people in his 
synod as well as being active in student 
work while at Davidson College. Two 
years ago he attended the World Stu- 
dent Christian Federation meeting in 
Geneva. 

Although no young people will be 
Official delegates to this first meeting of 
the World Council of Churches, 100 
youth from 42 countries have been 
chosen as observers. These observers 
will attend all public events of the As- 
sembly and will hold their own meet- 
ings parallel to the study commissions 
and committee sessions. 


Wondschoten to Be Scene of 
Meeting on International Affairs 


New York. (RNS)—For the first time 
since it was formed at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, in 1946, the Commission of the 
Churches on [International Affairs will 
meet in full session at Wondschoten, 
Holland, Aug. 17-18, it was announced 
here, 

The commission, on which churches 
of the United States and 16 other na- 
tions are represented, will elect a presi- 
dent and approve a report to be made to 
the first Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches which meets in Amsterdam 
Aug. 22. 

Count Folke Bernadotte of Sweden, 
UN mediator in the Palestine crisis, is 
among those who have been mentioned 
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for the presidency, which has thus far 
been vacant. 

American members of the commission, 
which was established jointly by the 
World Council of Churches and the In- 
ternational Missionary Council, include 
John Foster Dulles, a vice-president; 
Methodist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of 
New York; and Reinhold Niebuhr of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Director of the commission is O. Fred- 
erick Nolde, of the Lutheran Seminary 
of Philadelphia, who has represented it 
as a consultant to'the UN Commission 
on Human Rights, 


Church Bells to Toll For 
Opening of Amsterdam Meeting 


New York. (RNS)—Protestant and 
Orthodox churches in various parts of 
the United States will ring their bells 
hourly on Sunday, Aug. 22, to observe 
the opening of the first Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches in Amster- 
dam, Holland, it was announced here. 

The bells will be rung every hour from 
9 A. M. to 6 P. M. to “‘call Christians to 
a moment of silent prayer that the Am- 
sterdam Assembly may mark a rebirth 
of Christian faith.” 

Announcement of the bell-ringing was 
made by Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, as- 
sociate general secretary of the World 
Council. 
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ALBERT KISSLING 
An Accredited Visitor 


DR. KISSLING SAYS: Amsterdam 
is prayer answered . . . Cooperation in 
the church is a demanding necessity if 
we are ever to reveal the essential unity 
of the Body of Christ. Not a new ‘'the- 
ology, but a renewed devotion to Christ 
and his service should come out of Am- 
sterdam for the whole church, 
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WM. CHILDS ROBINSON 
An Alternate 


JOHN NEWTON THOMAS 
An Accredited Visitor 


WILLIAM CHILDS ROBINSON—The church is the living community of 
the living Lord Jesus Christ. Since there is one Head there is also one 
Body. We manifest our unity in Christ by inviting those of other denomina- 
tions to unite with us in the means whereby we receive his grace; the Word and 
the Sacraments. In inviting to its membership those churches which accept 
Jesus Christ as God and Savior the World Council has fittingly expressed this 
unity in Christ. 


J. N. THOMAS—It is easily possible to let one’s enthusiasm becloud one’s 
judgment, but one need not depart from sober fact in acclaiming the forth- 
coming Council in Amsterdam as the most widely representative free assembly 
in the history of Christendom, not excluding the great ecumenical councils of 
antiquity. If it can agree on a doctrinal basis of federation, clarify the church’s 
message as to ‘‘God’s design and man’s disorder,’’ and implement a cooperative 
program on a world-wide scale, its accomplishment. may rank in history with 
that of Nicea and Chalcedon*. 


*At Nicea, near Constantinople, in 325 A. D., the basis was laid for the 
orthodox doctrine of the deity of Christ. At Chalcedon, in Asia Minor, the creed 
was formulated in 451 presenting the orthodox doctrine of the person of Christ: 
“truly God and truly man”; “in two natures and one person.” 


NOTE—Dr. Thomas is to be the correspondent for THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK at this meeting. 


Without Delay 


Because of the decreasing rate of interest on its invested funds 

° and the decline in the purchasing power of the annuities pro- 
vided, the General Assembly calls on Presbyterians: ‘‘To add to 
the $3,000,000 Prior Service Fund, so that our retired ministers, 
and those soon to be retired, may receive more adequate provi- 
sion.”’ 





You plan to help your church to meet this solemn obligation. Do 
not delay. Do it now! 


A check today. A legacy in your will. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund 
Wade H. Boggs, Secretary 
410 Urban Building 


Wm. H. Hopper, Treasurer 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
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Presbyterians to Meet in Geneva 


Almost two weeks before the opening 
of the Amsterdam Assembly, another 
meeting of unusual interest to Presby- 





GEORGE VICK 
To the Presbyterian Alliance 


terians will be opening in Geneva. 
There, in St. Peter’s Cathedral, August 
10-17, representatives of Presbyterian 
and Reformed churches from many 
countries will hold the meeting of their 
World Alliance which has a constituency 
of 20,000,000. Last meeting was in 
Montreal in 1937. 

Four Southern Presbyterians who are 
commissioned to the World Alliance are 
also alternates or accredited visitors to 
the Amsterdam meeting, They, along 
with the others, plus several more who 
are attending various meetings in Eu- 
rope this summer, are expected to be in 
on some of the Amsterdam sessions as 
well. 

Presbyterians, US, at Geneva, will be: 
George Vick, B. Frank Hall, J. N. 
Thomas, J. McDowell Richards, Wm. V. 
Gardner, and P. D. Miller. The last four 
also have appointments to the World 
Council meeting. 

In the Presbyterian meeting in Geneva 
it is expected that there will be more 
studying and less speaking than in the 
usual Alliance meeting. Delegates will 
divide into six groups to give their at- 
tention to: (1) The historical confes- 
sions and the present witness of the 
church; (2) freedom and justice in the 
light of the Bible; (3) Presbyterianism 
and the present ecumenical situation; 
(4) the forms of Presbyterian and Re- 
formed worship: (5) a study of what 
are the fundamentals in church order: 
and (6) the church and its mission to 
the modern world: toward evangelism, 
social service, war and peace, etc. Out- 
standing leaders have been assigned for 
each of these groups: Pierre Maury of 
Paris; Joseph L. Hromadka of Prague: 
J. Hutchison Cockburn of Geneva (pic- 
ture on page 6); W. Niesel of West- 


phalia; Berckelbach Van Der Sprengel 
of Amsterdam; and Jean Cadier of 
Montpellier. 

George H. Donald’ of Montreal, a re- 
tired minister of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, is president of the 
16th General Council, as it is called, of 
the Alliance of Reformed Churches 
Holding the Presbyterian System! New 
officers will be elected at the Geneva 
meeting. Arrangements have been made 
for women members to reconstitute the 
women’s branch of the council. Pro- 
posals are also being discussed looking 
toward an inter-council conference in 


WILLIAM V. GARDNER 
An Accredited Visitor 


WILLIAM V. GARDNER—Those of 
us who plan to attend the World Council 
expect to hear little, if any, insistence 
on church union. However, there will 
be much emphasis on church unity—a 
oneness that over-arches theological, 
cultural and political differences. I ex- 
pect this Assembly to be critical of the 
church, yet seeking its rebirth. I be- 
lieve that all of us shall return from 
Amsterdam with a new consciousness of 
belonging to a world-wide church, chal- 
lenged with a world-wide task. 





Europe in 1950 in which a special place 
would be found for the church’s young 
people. 

From North America, representa- 
tives will attend from the Presbyterian 
churches, US and USA, the United Pres- 
byterian, the Reformed Church in 
America, the Evangelical and Reformed, 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada, and 
the United Church of Canada. 

From these churches it is expected 
that 50 or more leaders will attend the 
Geneva meeting. 
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B. FRANK HALL 
Representative to the Alliance 


Stated Clerk Wm. B. Pugh of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, has had large 
responsibilities in arranging for the 
meeting. In January and February of 
1947 Dr. Pugh made an extended trip 
among the Alliance churches in Great 
Britain and on the Continent in prepara- 
tion for the Geneva gathering. 

Among the 17 or more Presbyterians, 
USA, who will be at the meeting will be: 
Harrison Ray Anderson, Jesse H. Baird, 
John A. Mackay, Paul C, Payne, Samuel 
McCrea Cavert. 


Although no one has responsibility for 
filling vacancies in the representation 
either to Geneva or Amsterdam, indica- 
tions are that General Assembly appoint- 
ments will take care of most of the op- 
portunities. Late information, uncen- 
firmed, indicates that among the visitors 
to the Amsterdam meeting will be: 
Thos. W. Currie, Jr., Shirley C. Guthrie, 
Jas. A. Jones. Elsewhere we have re- 
ported that John W. Melton and Harry 
G. Goodykoontz also will visit the meet- 
ing. 








ANSLEY C. MOORE 
United Presbyterian— Alternate 
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EDITORIAL 


Ecumenical Answer 


Richard Baxter, in 1670, looking at 
the increasing differences between Prot- 
estants and the fragmentation of the 
church, suggested that ‘“‘one year’s abode 
in Asia or Africa might cure this error.” 
Unfortunately, Protestant missions did 
not begin early enough to show that 
this kind of dividing and sub-dividing 
could not go on. Now, the foreign mis- 
sion field, plus two world wars, offer 
sufficient proof that Christians must find 
some means of deeper unity. The com- 
ing meeting in Amsterdam can easily be 
the most significant gathering since the 
Reformation, if not in Christian history. 

The fact that international tensions 
are high, that talk of war is again being 
heard, simply add to the urgency of find- 
ing an ecumenical answer to an ecumeni- 
cal danger, In the language of the Am- 
sterdam studies, it makes more vivid 





“man’s disorder” as against “God’s de. 
sign.”’ 
Protestants around the world, and 


the non-Protestants in the Worid Coun- 
cil (there are several older bodies). 
have high hopes for Amsterdam. At 
the sam~ time. if they are at all in- 
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formed. they know some of the diffi- 
culties. The preparatory studies make 
them clear. In brief, these studies 
are saying: This vaster, faster-moving, 
more complex world is in desperate 
need; God has a better way for it; the 
church is, or must be, his instrument in 
its conversion; the church’s message 
must relate to every area of society but 
the church must also demonstrate with- 
in its own life the pattern of the Chris- 
tian society; in the long run, what will 
determine the issue will be not what is 
done at Amsterdam but how vitally the 
challenge of Amsterdam lays hold upon 
the more than 650,000,000 Christians of 


GUEST EDITORS 
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the world and draws them to a new 
dedication; or, at least, how thoroughly 
this vision inspires an influential minor- 
ity of ordinary church members to an 
extraordinary response. 

The Amsterdam Assembly should 
quicken the imagination of all Presby- 
terians. With 29 or more member- 
churches of our family from all parts of 
the world in the Council we are followed 
by the Lutherans who, at last account- 
ing, had 20 of their denominations. The 
Presbyterian meeting in Geneva, earlier 
in August (see p. 10), will lead usin our 
thinking from a great loyalty there to 
a greater one in Amsterdam. 


Shall We Give the Ants a Chance? 


FRIEND of mine once asked the 

well known playright, Eugene 

O’Neill, for a brief summary of 
his philosophy of life. This, as reported 
in Life magazine about a year ago, was 
his reply: “If the human race is so 
stupid that in 2,000 years it hasn’t had 
brains enough to appreciate that the 
secret of happiness is contained in one 
simple sentence (which you’d think any 
school kid could understand and apply) 
then it’s time we dumped it down the 
nearest drain and let the ants have a 
chance. That simple sentence is: ‘For 
what shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’ ”’ 

If the wrong answer is given to that 
question, it will not be wholly because 
of the ‘‘wolfishness of the wolves, but 
rather because of the sheepishness of 
the sheep’’—as the young pastor, Wil- 
liam M. Thompson, Jr., of a church in 
Edgartown, Mass., put it in a recent 
thoughtful sermon. 

The soul of a nation is a composite 
thing, obviously, and in its general com- 
plexion it reflects the characteristics 
which predominate in the men and 
women who compose it... . 

The chief instrumentality of the mod- 
ern church for the development of a 
world soul is the ecumenical movement: 
in it is stressed the intention of God that 
his children should feel themselves to 
have a place in the common household 
of the world. (Incidentally, ‘‘ecumeni- 
cal’ which is a word no longer than 
“economical” and which derives from 
the same Greek word meaning “house,” 
ought to be a household word among 
Christians, particularly since it means 
household! ) 

This movement, as William Temple 
pointed out five years ago, is “the great 
fact of our time.”’ But the “‘sheepishness 
of the sheep”’ in the Church’s fold is no- 
where more in evidence than when it 
comes to their failure to see its relevance 
to the very situations which fill the 
sheep with vague foreboding. The 
“wolfishness of the wolves” would be 


far less of a menace to our modern world 
if the sheep would listen to the voice of 
their one Shepherd who calls them to a 
new and dynamic ‘‘togetherness” as a 
kind of living soul for the distracted and 
divided world. 


Lacomte du Noiiy reminds us in his 
tremendously prophetic book, “Human 
Destiny,” that only a very small per- 
centage of the people—he says about one 
per cent—really help to determine the 
climate and dimension of society. ... 


Christians have a unique opportunity 
now—du Nouy says the greatest in 2,000 
years of their history—‘‘to give the 
world guidance and comfort.” They can 
do it through helping America to de- 
velop a soul that is sensitive and con- 
sciously oriented towards the larger 
world neighborhood of which America 
is so important a part. They can do it 
by strengthening the demonstration of 
Christian togetherness which is already 
going forward in the two great arms of 
the ecumenical movement—the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council and the World 
Council of Churches—demonstrations 
both of a growing Christian world soul. 


They can come to grips with the ideas 
underlying this whole process by ac- 
quainting themselves with the literature 
of the ecumenical movement. . . . They 
can do it by availing themselves of the 
presence in America of many students 
from Christian churches of other parts 
of the world. They can do it by per- 
sistently identifying themselves with the 
concept of world citizenship: learning to 
say not only my town, my country, but 
my world: not only my church. my de- 
nomination, but my worldwide Christian 
fellowship! Those who persist in say- 
ing “‘the’ world, and ‘the’ world-wide 
Christian fellowship are identifying 
themselves with that sheepishness of the 
sheep which is bound to bring world con- 
flict and world catastrophe if it is not 
corrected in time to thwart the wolfish- 
ness of the wolves!—HENRY SMITH 
LEIPER, Associate General Secretary, 
World Council of Churches, New York. 
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THE UNDIVIDED CHRISTIAN 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“All things are yours; whether Paul, 
or Apollos, or Cephas. .. .”—I Cor. 3:21. 


divided; but a Christian need not 

be. Away back in Corinth there 
were church divisions. Paul had to say 
to these bickering people: Brothers and 
sisters, the Christian religion is a bigger 
thing than you think. You are not 
brothers and sisters in Paul or Apollos, 
you are brothers and sisters in Christ. 
All Christian teachers are _ yours, 
all Christian truth is yours, whatever 
good there is in any of these parties or 
party-leaders is the common property of 
all Christians. 

Centuries have gone by, and this is 
still a wise word for our own times. The 
Christian church is now split many ways. 
There are Roman Catholics and Greek 
Catholics and Greek Orthodox, there are 
Protestant denominations by the hun- 
dreds. It will not do to repeat, for it 
is wrong to pass on slander, what some 
of these groups say about some of the 
others. But the fact is that there are 
more varied loyalties today than anyone 
in Corinth could have dreamed possible. 
Even within denominations there are 
parties. The Episcopalians, for example 
have their High Church and Low Church 


Ta CHURCH has always been 


and Broad Church parties, and they 
hardy speak the same language except 
on Sundays between 11 and 12. Under 
the same denominational label, what- 
ever it may be, you may find strongly op- 
posed parties. 

We need the voice of Saint Paul. To 
us in America, to the Christian church 
throughout the world, the distracted and 
dissevered church of our time, he might 
well say: Brothers, all things are yours. 
You call yourself, perhaps, a Presby- 
terian, and say, I am of Calvin. No, 
all things are yours, whether Calvin or 
Luther or Wesley or Roger Williams or 
Saint Francis or Saint Thomas or the 
Moody Bible Institute or Niemoeller or 
Schweitzer or Kagawa; all things are 
yours, whether radicals or conservatives, 
fundamentalism or liberalism, high 
church or low church, parliamentarians 
or sacramentarians, Presbyterian Life 
and the Presbyterian Outlook and the 
Presbyterian Journal, the Christian Ad- 
vocate or the Christian Century or the 
Christian Beacon, all things are yours. 


ELL! YOU MAY be thinking: 
Would it actually be a good 
thing to abolish all church lines 
and force all denominations into one 
big church? If we had one immense 
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organic union of the Protestant churches 
around the world, would we all be better 
off? 

Such a church is not _ possible. 
Whether it would be desirable is neither 
here nor there, at the moment. Am- 
sterdam will not produce it, not even the 
blue-print for it. But Amsterdam, this 
tremendous and unprecedented occasion 
when the major churches of the Prot- 
estant world are going to meet in a com- 
mon council—Amsterdam may suggest 
to us that while the universal church is 
quite out of sight, the universal Chris- 
tian is well within our reach. You can 
be one. 


OWEVER LOYAL you may be to 

your own church or your party 

within that church, do realize that 
Christianity is far larger than any de- 
nomination or group of Christians, All 
things are yours. Whatever there is of 
good in any Christian church or party 
is yours. You do not have to wait for 
church union. You do not have to wait 
for anyone but yourself. You have said 
in public many a time, I believe in the 
Holy Catholic Church. Act as if you 
did really believe that. When you read 
the roll of the churches assembled for 
the World Council, say to yourself: 
Those churches are mine. I may not 
agree with them all, I may not fully 
agree with any of them; but I do share 
and rejoice in their common intention 
of loyalty to Christ the Lord. 

In our great nation we have New 
Mexico and New Hampshire, North Caro- 
lina and North Dakota. A citizen of 
North Carolina, as such, can take no 
pride in North Dakota, nor the other way 
around. But North Dakota belongs to 
all North Carolinians, as Americans. As 
an American, a Carolinian can be proud 
of everything good in any other state in 
the Union. So with you and your 
church. You may not wish it to imitate 
another, you may wish it to retain its 
own peculiar climate or flavor; yet all 
other churches belong to you, just as all 
other states belong to every citizen of 
each one. You can say, My America in- 
cludes them all. My church includes 
them all. This is my Christendom! 
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BOOK NOTES 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


The Church -- Without a King? 


THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST. By W. 
A. Visser ’t Hooft. Harper and Bro., 
New York. 158 pages. $1.75. 


Reviewed by 
PAUL TUDOR JONES 


R. VISSER ’t HOOFT is the gen- 
eral secretary of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, His headquar- 

ters are in Geneva, Switzerland, but 
his ‘parish is the world.’”’ He knows 
past and present European theology. He 
is acquainted, first-hand, with the con- 
temporary tragedy and struggle of the 
Christian churches and people of Eu- 
rope. 


The Kingship of Christ is an inter- 
pretation of recent European theology 
set against the dark back-drop of what 
the church has suffered in the war 
years: “. . . In that wild, unpredict- 
able Europe there is a Church of 
Christ,’”’ says Dr. Visser ’t Hooft. ‘‘It 
has long ceased to be the dominating 
factor of European life. It represents 
in many countries a small minority sur- 
rounded by paganized masses. It has 
greatly suffered in its outward life. Its 
leadership is inadequate in numbers and 
very tired. But it (the church) 
is by no means dying. . . Within it 
new forces are in conflict with old 
forces. It has not for nothing found 
itself suddenly in the center of the great 
battle for Europe’s soul.” 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft finds grounds to 
hope for a reconstructed Europe in the 
present trend of European Protestan- 
tism toward taking seriously the doc- 
trine of “Christ as King.’ For long 
the church in Europe had reduced the 
three-fold office of Christ as Prophet, 
Priest, and King to ‘“‘only a message” 
which left ‘‘the ultimate problems of 
human destiny and God’s purpose with 
the world unanswered. The church was 
left alone with itself—without a King.” 

Then it was that ‘other Lords” 
moved in to rule over men, not only in 
the state, but even in the church. To- 
day, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft finds a church 
in Europe, prepared by the things it has 
suffered, to acknowledge the Kingship 
of Christ. 

What happens when a church takes 
the Kingship of Christ seriously? Dr. 
Visser ’t Hooft suggests four charac- 
teristics of such a living church: (1) 
“It proclaims clearly what the Chris- 
tian faith is and what it means con- 
cretely for us today; (2) its preaching 
is speech on behalf of the King; (3) 
it reflects in its life the universality 
and cohesion of the people of God and 
the body of Christ; (4) it seeks to re- 
store the unity of the Church of Christ,” 
for, says Dr. Visser ’t Hooft: “It is not 
for the sake of greater efficiency in its 
practical tasks, not for the sake of 


a common front against common ene- 
mies, it is for the sake of keeping faith 
with the King, whose Kingdom cannot 
be divided against itself, that the 
churches must enter upon the difficult 
pilgrimage toward visible and tangible 
unity.”’ 

“The church whose Lord is Lord of 
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the world,’”’ says Visser ’t Hooft, ‘‘need 
not look elsewhere for its marching 
orders. All that it needs is to turn te 
its King and to receive again and again 
his priestly gift of himself and his pro- 
phetic word. The great question is 
whether it has sufficient faith to count 
on him alone and not to divide its al- 
legiance. If it has, it will find that it 
is never left without the knowledge of 
his will and the power to do it.” 

This short, scholarly volume was 
given in lecture series at Princeton 
Seminary as the Stone Lectures for 
1947. 


Christianity’s Future: Hopeful 


THE CHRISTIAN OUTLOOK. By 
Kenneth Scott Latourette. Harper and 
Bros., New York. 229 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by 
ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


N HIS SEVEN monumental volumes 
on The Expansion of Christianity. 

Dr. Latourette has traced the prog- 
ress of Christianity through the ages. 
The influence of Christianity has grown 
in the world, he indicates, like a series 
of waves, each one advancing farther 
on the shore than its predecessor, and 
each ebb receding not quite so far. The 
fifth and current ebb has hardly been 
an ebb at all, rather it has been ‘‘Ad- 
vance Through Storm.”’ In the last of 
his seven volumes, and in other more 
popular works, Dr. Latourette has in- 
sisted that Christianity is more strongly 


entrenched in the world today than ever 
before. 

In the present volume, containing a 
series of lectures delivered at various 
institutions at home and abroad, Dr. 
Latourette re-states these conclusions, 
but ventures beyond, and indicates the 
directions in which Christianity is likely 
to move in the future. Presumably, he 
argues, the main stream of Christianity 
will go on through that branch which 
best combines flexibility and adapta- 
bility to new environments on the one 
hand with loyalty in life and deed to 
the gospel on the other. 

Taking all factors into account, in- 
cluding trends in the church and trends 
in the world, he holds that the Ortho- 
dox Churches will continue to decline, 
that the Roman Catholic Church as a 
factor in world affairs has probably 
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CRUSADER FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 


By ALEXANDER C. ZABRISKIE. Bishop 
Brent’s biography captures the warmth of 
personality which drew to him all kinds of 
men, as he was drawn to them. It-reveals 
the source of his passionate interest in a 
truly catholic Church, and describes both 
the man and his work—from his years in 
the Boston slums and among the Philippine 
head-hunters to his activities as leader of 
international conferences. 
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future of Christianity lies with Prot- 

“It is dificult to build strong and en- estantism. Within Protestantism the 

ons as a ae aa comparative influence of Lutheranism 

and Anglicanism, and to a lesser degree 

CHRISTIAN BELIEFS that of the Reformed or Presbyterian 

tradition, will diminish—the greatest 

By RALPH E. KNUDSEN advance will come through the more 

radical wings of Protestantism, includ- 

ing Methodists, Baptists, Congregation- 
alists and the like. 

In spite of dangers, which Dr. La- 

tourette recognizes, the outlook for 


A PURPOSEFUL NEW BOOK that will 
help the earnest seeker formulate his 
own doctrine of belief so that he may 
simply state it in his own language. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF FAITH, in har- 
mony with the Bible are presented sim- 
ply, in a straightforward manner and 
are always crystal clear. 


THE GROWING CHRISTIAN, the pas- 
tor and teacher alike will find this 
easily understood and orderly summa- 
tion of faith of 
much value for 
study and refer- 
ence. For the 
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there is no better 
recent book! 


$1.75 


BISHOP BRENT. By Alexander C. 
Zabriskie, The . Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 218 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by 
J. J. MURRAY 


ISHOP Charles Henry Brent stands 
in the forefront of those who have 
labored for Christian unity. This 

was easily the most important contribu- 


Order From tion of a rich life. Other things he did 
Your well. He was amazingly successful as 
Bookstore or a pastor in a slum parish in Boston. As 





first bishop of the Philippines he showed 
himself to be an ecclesiastical states- 
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national committee on the opium prob- 
lem during his lifetime. As Chief of 
Chaplains in the first world war he laid 
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ONE GREAT CHURCH 


Adventures of Faith 
By Joseph Fort Newton 


Dr. Newton has brought together a collection of essays which are 
various in theme, but which have a unity of faith, spirit and purpose. 
The chapters are a cross-section of the religious life of our generation, 
as he writes in the Prefaee, by no means complete but tentative, show- 
ing the need of translating the vocabulary of the Church into the lan- 
guage of an age which is the victim of unbelief. 

The title essay is timed to celebrate the launching of the World 
Council of Churches at Amsterdam in 1948. There are articles on ‘‘ What 
is Salvation?’’ ‘‘Religion and Health,’’ ‘‘The Marriage Muddle,’’ ‘‘ Faith, 
Fate and God,’’ ‘‘Everybody’s Religion.’”’ 

We are, Dr. Newton believes, either on the eve of an unimaginable 
advance toward the goal of a God-illumined human society or on the 
edge of a vast recession of civilization. But he writes with an unshak- 
able faith in the future of mankind. 

This book, while slight in size, is a distinguished group of essays, 
both in content and style. There is probably no one in the American 
pulpit today who surpasses Dr. Newton as a writer of English prose. 


$2.00 
At All Bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, New York 
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Christianity is hopeful: “Should the 
world and the human race go on indefi- 
nitely, we can confidently expect Chris- 
tianity to continue as a growing factor 
in its life. Mankind will never fully 
attain to the standards of the Sermon 
on the Mount. Both the high character 
of those standards and the conflicts in 
human nature forbid that hope. Yet we 
can expect larger approximations to be 
made toward them, by individuals, by 
groups, by the church, and by society as 
a whole.” 


The Bishop of Unity 


While bishop of Western New York for 
ten years he doubled the membership 
of his churches and more than doubled 
their gifts, even though absent for fully 
a third of the time in interchurch ac- 
tivities. 

It was as an apostle of Christian unity, 
however, that Brent did his largest 
work. From the earliest days of his 
ministry he haa a dream of a Christian 
brotherhood in which men of all faiths, 
withcu! surrendering any of their be- 
liefs or practices, might work and wor- 
ship together in complete trust and har- 
mony. He even wanted the cooperation 
of Roman Catholics in this undertaking, 
although the negotiations prior to 
Lausanne showed him that the time is 
not near for this, In the latter half of 
his ministry the ecumenical movement 
was his chief concern;and he was one 
of its leading figures. He was president 
of the first World Conference on Faith 
and Order at Lausanne in 1927. In pre- 
paring for that conference he did the 
groundwork for all successive ecumeni- 
cal gatherings. It was at Lausanne that 
his earthly end came, and it is there, 
where his most triumphant hours were 
spent, is buried. 

It is a pity that this biography could 
not have been twice as long. Dean 
Zabriskie has given, within the limits 
allowed him, a splendid biography of a 
great man. 
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To Meet an ‘Ecumenical Calamity’ 


THE ONE GREAT CHURCH. By 
Joseph Fort Newton. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 122 pp., $2.00. 


The title essay and seven others form 
a highly interesting little book by one 
of the most gifted ministers of our times. 
Dr. Newton was once the minister at 
City Temple, London, and for a good 
many years has been rector of the 
Church of St. Luke and the Epiphany, 
Philadelphia. While his essays on 
“What Is Salvation?’’, ‘Religion and 
Health,” “The Marriage Muddle,” 
“Everybody’s Religion,’’ and the others 
are well done, let us concentrate here on 
the opening essay which he has included 
in recognition of the coming World 
Council meeting in Amsterdam. 

To find that ‘‘the churches of Christ 
are one Great Church,” he says, “is a 
discovery more thrilling, by far, than 
finding a new star out on the edge of 
the sky.” Here is outlined the essential 
unity of Christians, the record of discord 
and the increasing fragmentation. 

With the coming of world war, Dr. 
Newton points out, to see “the land of 
Luther, the land of Wesley, the land of 
Joan of Arc” grappling at each other’s 
throats in an ecumenical disaster helped 
to bring the church to its senses; an 
ecumenical movement was formed to 
meet an ecumenical calamity. Then he 
traces the growth of the development of 
the World Council up to Amsterdam 
where, he prays, “once again, by the 
good will of God, the Great Church may 
save civilization.” 

The great new fact or factor, he is 
persuaded, is a Will to Fellowship, a 
willingness to “think and let think.” 
The search for Christian unity indicates 
a broadening and a deepening of the 
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Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
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them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
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special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 
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spiritual life. Only such a spiritual 
transformation will enable the church to 
stop “‘jogging along in a horse and buggy 
when the world has television and rides 
in jet-propelled planes.”’—A, N. B. 


UN’s Challenge 


THE UNITED NATIONS CHAL- 
LENGE TO THE CHURCH. By Hugh 
C. Stuntz, Abingdon-Cokesbury, Nash- 
ville and New York. 169 pp., $1.75. 

Reviewed by 
WARNER L, HALL 


This book is an expression of deep 
conviction. The author is convinced that 
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the United Nations Organization is a 
workable device for the securing of 
world peace. He is also convinced it will 
fail, as others before it have failed, if 
it does not have support that is both 
popular and moral. This constitutes a 
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Department Honor R. O. T. C. School. 

Non-Denominational, but all Prot- 
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Augusta Stone Church (Presbyterian), 
one of the nation’s oldest, each Sun- 
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Controlled by the Mountain Retreat Association 


Four Year College for Women 
Located in the “Land of the Sky,’’ Western North Carolina 
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MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational institution distinctive in 
Christian ideals. Presbyterian. Founded 
1866. Fully accredited academic work 
first two years of college. Outstanding 
departments in music and business. Ap- 
proved for veterans. Residence for wo- 
men and single men. Libera] scholarships. 
Moderate rates. Catalog P 


John Montgomery, Pres., Statesville, N. C. 








Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 

R. B. PURDUM, President 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


challenge to the church. The author 
outlines with reasonableness and prac- 
ticality the areas in which the church 
and individual church members can and 
ought to contribute to the establishment 
of peace, Such important areas as the 
necessity for and ground of unity, the 
dignity and worth of persons, funda- 
mental human rights and freedoms, the 
establishments of justice are dealt with 
in a practical and helpful manner. This 
is a good and useful book, a thoughtful 
and earnest call to Christians to high 
endeavor. 


Church and the 
Churches 


THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF THE 
CHURCH. By William Robinson. The 
Bethany Press, St. Louis, 235 pages. 


$2.50. 
Reviewed by 


JAMES E. BEAR 


The church is a fellowship, and fellow- 
ship is of the essential nature of reality, 
revealed to us in God’s act and word. 
To create that fellowship God moved 
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into history through saving acts and 
through Christ, and as men respond to 
his personal advance, that fellowship is 
formed, Jesus, by his acts as well as 
his word, centered that fellowship about 
himself, so that it became his ‘‘body,” 
the instrument of his mercy and redemp- 
tion. It is around these facts that the 
author centers his discussion of -the 
church in its relationship to the gospel, 
its continuity in history and its marks 
of apostolicity. The author is a noted 
British scholar, who contributed to a 
study of the church prepared for the 
Edinburgh Conference of 1937. This 
volume is clearly and interestingly writ- 
ten, and will stimulate any Christian’s 
thinking as he faces the questions of the 
churches and the Church. 


Permanent World Protestant 
Youth Body Formed in Geneva 


Geneva. (RNS)—A constitution for a 
World Christian Youth Commission was 
drafted at an international conference 
of thirty youth leaders who met near 
here, thus establishing for the first time 
@a@ permanent cooperative Protestant 
World youth body. 

The constitution provides for a meet- 
ing once a year of representatives of 
each affiliated organization, vith the 
widest possible geographical and con- 
fessional representation. It is specified 
that at least half the delegates must be 
under thirty. 

It was decided that the delegates will 
propose to their organizations that an- 
other World Christian Youth Confer- 
ence, similar to the one held in Oslo 
last year, be convened during the sum- 
mer of 1952, somewhere in Asia, 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Ebed-Melech -- The Ethiopian 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 8 


Jeremiah 38:7-18; 39:15-18 


The retiring moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church, USA, was Mr. LaRoe, a 
ruling elder, who proved himself to be 
one of the most effective moderators 
the church has had in years. His open- 
ing address before the 1948 General 
Assembly is one that will be long re- 
membered (OUTLOOK, June 7). Mr. 
LaRoe spoke as a lawyer, one of the 
leading attorneys of Washington, D. 
C., whose civic interests take him con- 
stantly behind the official scenes. More 
than anything else he deplored the lack 
of ‘“‘clean Christian insights” and trust- 
worthy Christian character on the part 
of many who make government policy. 
Spiritual disintegration he held respon- 
sible for ‘fa weakness of national fiber 
which invites both militarism and pa- 
ternalism in government.’ Then he 
summed up the situation at the center 
of our national life in words which de- 
serve more than passing attention: 


“The failure to recognize the dig- 
nity of man, the placing of material 
values above human values, race preju- 
dice, the tendency to rank men accord- 
ing to their financial status, the decline 
of art, the easy tolerance of liquor and 
gambling, the loosening of the marriage 
tie, the tendency to try to get some- 
thing for nothing, a low order of civic 
responsibility which results in the elec- 
tion of cheap politicians to public of- 
fice—all of these contribute to a moral 
and spiritual weakness which invites 
un-Christian policies in government.’ 


Our lesson this week deals with Ebed- 
Melech, the Ethiopian. He was a man 
of alien race, who had been deprived 
of his freedom, a man who lacked 
wealth or power, social status or pres- 
tige, but a man of character who dared 
to stand for the right in the midst of 
unscrupulous men who were concerned 
only with their own interests, one of 
the few men of character in a govern- 
ment that was rotten to the core. We 
need such men in our government to- 
day. Though Ebed-Melech was elected 
to no public office, we do well to con- 
sider him in this year when we are 
soon to go to the polls. 


I. Jeremiah’s Plight 


To understand Ebed-Melech’s brief 
but heroic role in Israel’s history we 
need to review rapidly the career of 
Jeremiah, the prophet. He began his 
ministry, we recall, during the reign of 
Josiah, as an ardent supporter of Jo- 
siah’s religious reformation. He 
preached in the streets of Jerusalem 
and through all the cities of Judah. The 


people of his own home town, even the 
members of his family, bitterly opposed 
his work, probably because it threat- 
ened their financial interests, and they 
actually attempted to slay him. A few 
years later Josiah was killed at the bat- 
tle of Megiddo and the Reformation 
came to a sudden end. 


Jehoahaz, the son of Josiah, reigned 
for only three months and was deposed 
by Pharaoh-Necho, king of Egypt. Je- 
hoiakim, his brother, was placed on the 
throne by the king of Egypt, but was 
soon forced to acknowledge the suze- 
rainty of the King of Babylon. Jehoi- 
akim was a cruel and unprincipled 
ruler, with whom Jeremiah quickly 
found himself at odds. Most of the re- 
ligious and political leaders fell in with 
the policies of the king. Jeremiah de- 
livered a great discourse in the court 
of the temple, foretelling its ultimate 
destruction if the nation did not amend 
its ways. An effort was made to mob 
him, but some of the nobles, elder 
statesmen, friends of Josiah, insisted 
on an orderly trial, and Jeremiah was 
acquitted. The representatives of pub- 
lic opinion (in our day it would be the 
newspapers) continued to clamor for 
his death, but Jeremiah was protected 
by a few powerful friends at court. 

Sometime later he again denounced 
the sins of the people and foretold the 
inevitable consequences thereof. AS a 
result he was arrested by Pashur, chief 
of the Temple police, cruelly beaten, 
and placed in the stocks, where he re- 
mained for some time as an object of 
public opprobrium. After his release he 
was forbidden to come again into the 
temple area. Nothing daunted, Jere- 
miah gathered his prophecies together 
into written form and had them read 
in the temple on a feast day by Baruch, 
his friend and amaneuensis. The roll 
was carried to the king who thrust it 
into the fire. Jeremiah and Baruch 
were forced to flee for their lives (chap. 
36). In the closing years of his reign 
Jehoiakim rebelled against the author- 
ity of Babylon. This act was opposed 
by Jeremiah, who saw very truly that 
the only hope of Judah’s safety lay 
in submission to him into whose hand 
God had given the keeping of the na- 
tions. Nebuchadnezzar quickly dis- 
patched an army against Jerusalem but 
before the army could arrive Jehoiakim 
had died. 

Jehoiachin reaped the penalty of his 
father’s folly. The city was besieged, 
and Jehoiachin was forced to surren- 
der. Most of the influential people were 
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carried away into captivity. Among 
these was a disciple of Jeremiah, who 
later in exile was to carry on his work, 
a young man named Ezekiel. 

Jehoiachin was succeeded on the 
throne by Zedekiah, his son. Zedekiah 
was a weak king, personally friendly to 
Jeremiah, and constantly seeking his 
counsel, but only a puppet in the hands 
of his princes, who would gladly have 
occasioned the prophet’s death. Jere- 
miah counselled continued submission 
to Babylon, but the princes after some 
delay formed an alliance with Egypt 
and despite their solemn pledges refused 
to continue the Babylonian tribute. The 
Babylonian armies marched at once into 
Palestine, and began to close in on the 
city. Zedekiah sought the prophet’s 
counsel, who warned him plainly that 
there was no hope for the deliverance 
of the city. 

Judah had rebelled against Babylon, 
relying on the promises of Egypt to pro- 
tect them. The promised help finally 
started on the way. Sennacherib, 
marching to meet the armies of his 
greatest rival for world dominion, was 
forced to abandon the siege. While the 
city was besieged, and the help of every 
man was needed, the princes had freed 
all the slaves in the city and sworn a 
solemn oath that their freedom would 
be respected. But when the siege was 
lifted, the prince repented of their bar- 
gain and thrust the freedmen back 
into bondage. Jeremiah protested bit- 
terly and as a result brought new 
obloquy upon himself. 

Now that the besieging armies were 
withdrawn, the citizens of Jerusalem 
were free to come and go through the 
walls. Jeremiah had some property in 
Benjamin and one day, along with other 
citizens, he attempted to pass out 
through the gate of Benjamin on the 
north side of the city. Irijah,, the of- 
ficer on duty at the time, promptly 
placed him under arrest, charging that 
he was attempting to desert to the 
enemy. Probably he was acting on the 
instructions of his superiors. There 
was no evidence at all that Jeremiah 
really intended to desert and he in- 
dignantly denied the charge. The 
prophet was tried before the princes 
who disliked him for his pro-Babylonian 
attitude and had been further embit- 
tered against him by his unsparing de- 
nunciation of the treatment they had 
accorded to their Hebrew slaves. Na- 
turally they found him guilty. Jere- 
miah was then consigned to an under- 
ground dungeon (37:16) in the house of 
Jonathan the scribe where he would 
have died in due course (37:20) had 
the princes had their way. 

While Jeremiah was in the dungeon, 
the Babylonians resumed their siege 
as he had predicted. Zedekiah realized 
that Jeremiah was innocent of the 
charges lodged against him, and his 
truest friend and counselor. Afraid to 
set him free, he so far braved the re- 
sentment of the princes as to bring him 
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out of the dungeon and confine him in 
the court of the guard. He also took 
care for his maintenance, providing him 
a cake of bread daily. It was an in- 
adequate diet, but bread was getting 
scarcer and scarcer and it sufficed to 
keep him alive. 

The princes were not prepared to 
let Jeremiah escape. They descended 
on the king in a body and charged the 
prophet with weakening the hands of 
the defenders by predicting the fall of 
the city and by encouraging desertion. 
They demanded that they be allowed to 
put him to death and the king weakly 
gave them his consent. The princes 
however did not kill Jeremiah outright. 
Perhaps they shrank with superstitious 
dread from such a deed, or perhaps they 
did not choose to make a martyr out 
of him. They had a plan, however, 
which they were confident would 
achieve their purpose. In the court 
of the guard there was a cistern be- 
longing to one of the royal house. It 
was usual for a house to have an un- 
derground cistern in which water was 
stored. In this cistern, as it happened, 
there was no water, but a deep miry 
sediment; and the prophet was lowered 
into this by cords, from which we may 
be sure no rags protected him, and his 
feet sank into the mire. Here Jeremiah 
would surely have died but for the in- 
terest of one man, Ebed-Melech, the 
Ethiopian. 


Il. The Rescue of Jeremiah 


Ebed-Melech was a Negro slave, an 
alien in Israel, a eunuch in the service 
of the king. It is quite possible, in 
fact very likely, that he had become a 
trusted friend of the king; it may be 
that he had come to occupy a place of 
importance in the court. And yet his 
life, the measure of liberty which he 
possessed depended on the whim of the 
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king, a weak and impotent ruler, who 
was as putty in the hands of the no- 
bles, the men who were responsible for 
the imprisonment of Jeremiah. Ebed- 
Melech had nothing to gain by taking 
Jeremiah’s side; he had everything to 
lose. It was a time of national crisis, 
and civil liberties were out of the door. 
No one else in all the kingdom dared 
to protest the treatment meted out to 
God’s prophet—no one except this Ne- 
gro slave—Ebed-Melech. 

As soon as he heard the news, he 
went immediately to the king, and spoke 
out boldly: 


“These men (the most influential 
men in the kingdom) have done evil 
(no pussy-footing here, no beating about 
the bush, there comes a time when we 
must speak plainly, and call things by 
their right names) in all that they have 
done to Jeremiah the prophet (in addi- 
tion to the wrong done to Jeremiah the 
man) there was the wrong done to 
themselves, to the nation, to God in 
attempting to silence a man who speaks 
in the name of God... .” 

What a contrast. ‘‘Here was a king 
with the spirit of a slave and here was 
a slave with the spirit of a hero. Here 
was a prince, the scion of a long line 
of kings, sitting on the throne of the 
great David, with every incentive to 
play the man in the crisis hour of his 
house and his country—and here was 
a man without a country, enslaved and 
degraded, who dared to do what the 
king was afraid to do and spoke out 
boldly in behalf of the man who was 
hated by the nobles before whom the 
king had cringed. 

“Ebed-Melech conquered many grim 
enemies in his own heart before he 
became the man he showed himself to 
be when he stood before Zedekiah and 
rebuked the king. (This is an impor- 
tant point. Great crises do not make 
great men; they reveal the character 
which has been developed through a 
host of minor choices). He conquered 
fear, for he knew as well as the king 
that the nobles of the war party were 
ruthless in their desperation. . . . He 
conquered the temptation of the slave 
to harbor the bitterness in which the 
master’s ruin is a source of joy. . . 
This Ethiopian had remained unembit- 
tered by the cruelty which had stripped 
him of his freedom and mutilated him. 
He could see the greatness of Jeremiah 
and resent the blind cruelty of his 
enemies. I{ outwardly he was a slave, 
in his heart he was a free man, far more 
free than the king who was mastered 
by his fears of the princes who were 
ruled by their mad lust for power. Be- 
cause he was thus possessed of the only 
freedom which counts, the freedom of 
the spirit, he had heard the call of duty 
and he obeyed it.”’ (Tarbell’s Teachers’ 
Guide, published by Fleming H. Revell 
and Co.) 


The king who a moment ago had ac- 
ceded to the demands of his nobles now 
gave Ebed-Melech permission to remove 
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Jeremiah from his dungeon. Zedekiah 
was not a bad man like his father; he 
was merely weak, vacillating; a map 
who would have preferred to do the 
right, whose conscience responded to 
the word of God, but who lacked the 
courage to persevere in the face of op- 
position. 


Ebed-Melech’s thoughtfulness to 
spare the prophet all needless pain is 
shown in his provision of rags to save 
him from being cut by the ropes, and 
then by letting the rags down to him 
with ropes, so that he might not have 
to grope for them in the mire. “So 
they drew up Jeremiah with the cords 
and took him up out of the dungeon; 
and Jeremiah remained in the court of 
the guard’’—still under custody, but in 
no greater danger of starvation than 
the rest of the beleagured city. The 
nobles seem not to have interferred 
with the prophet again. Probably the 
end was already very near, and they 
had other things to be concerned about. 


While he was thus a prisoner Jere 

miah sought out Ebed-Melech and as- 
sured him that in the day of the city’s 
disaster he would not perish. Perhaps 
Dr. Douglass is right: ‘‘Ebed-Melech 
was afraid as he faced the future. . 
He had good right to be. The slave 
of a people about to be made slaves 
themselves had very little to look for- 
ward to. He would probably be killed, 
or if allowed to live would be given a 
miserable place of servility at the very 
bottom of the new social order. It must 
have thrilled Jeremiah to be able to 
say to Ebed-Melech that his life would 
be spared. As he had been merciful 
to Jeremiah, God would be merciful to 
him. As he had rescued the prophet out 
of the pit, God would rescue the slave 
out of the mire of blood and misery 
into which the nation was sinking.” 
(The Snowden-Douglass Sunday School 
Lessons, published by the Macmillan 
Co.) Often times an act of kindness, 
performea with no thought of a reward, 
brings returns far beyond our imagi- 
nation. All of us can think of illus 
trations. But there is one reward of 
which we are assured. ‘Inasmuch & 
ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these, my brethren, ye have done i 
unto me.” (Mt. 25:49.) 

Today the world, our own nation 
needs men of character like Ebed-Me 
lech. And we need men who dare t 
be kind—kind to those who are i 
need, kind to those to whom it is dan- 
gerous or unpopular to be kind, kind 
to those who champion unpopular 
causes, kind to those individuals or mi 
norities who are denied their full civil 
rights. Southerners may not approve 
of the proposals made by President 
Truman to secure civil rights through- 
out our nation. If so, they are undef 
greater obligation to propose their ow? 
remedy. Certainly no _ responsible 
Southerner should fail to read the report 


of the President’s Committee on Civil} 


Rights: “To Secure These Rights.” 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

W. A. Pate, formerly of Jonesboro, N. 
C., now pastor of the Third church, 
Richmond, Va., is at 214 N. 26th St., 
Richmond 23. 

Edwin R. Short from Belcher, La., to 
1368 Fontaine Rd., Lexington, Ky. 

J. M. Walker, who has retired as pas- 
tor of the Steele Creek church, RFD, 
Charlotte, N. C., is now making his 
home at Montreat, N. C. Box 214. 

J. V. Axtell, who has been pastor of 
the Webb Memorial and Wildwood 
churches at Morehead City and Wild- 
wood, N. C., has retired from active 
duty. 

Kenneth J. Foreman, Jr., who is a 
Presbyterian, USA,” missionary-appoin- 
tee to China, has been dismissed by 
Winston-Salem Presbytery to the Pres- 
bytery of Louisville, USA. 

David E. Boozer, formerly of Plain 
Dealing, La., began his work as pastor 
of the Memorial church, Columbus, Ga., 
July 1. 2504 Dawson St. 

Cecil Culverhouse, formerly in Bir- 
mingham, is now in Marion, Ala. Box 
426. 

It is Charles M. Ramsay of the Park 
College faculty who is summer supply 
at Newport, Tenn, 

J. G. M. Ramsey, from Ft. 
Texas, to Robstown, Texas. 

R. K. Robinson, Jr., from Helvetia, 
W. Va., to 4914 Chesapeake St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Arch B. Taylor, Jr., who expects to 
enter missionary service in China, has 
been received by Winston-Salem Presby- 
tery from the Presbytery of Nashville. 

T. K. Mowbray, formerly at Sharon, 
S. C., has begun his new work as pas- 
tor of the Piedmont and Blackwater 
churches, Callaway, Va. 

John W. Groves, Mayesville, S. C., 
has accepted a call to the North Au- 
gusta, S. C., church effective Septem- 
ber 1. 
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Ralph E. McCaskill, Kingstree, S. C., 
is to become pastor of the Mt. Zion 
church, near St. Charles, S. C. 

DeForrest Wade, Manning, S. C., has 
resigned his pastorate effective Sept. 1. 

John S. Solomon, Great Falls, S. C., 
will become pastor at Port Lavaca, 
Texas. 


LECTURES 


Special lecturers at Austin Seminary 
for the year have been announced. The 
alumni lecturer is Thomas B. Gallaher, 
pastor of the First church, Waco. The 
midwinter lecturers for next February 
will be: H. Richard Niebuhr, of the Yale 
Divinity School, on “Christian Respon- 
sibility’; Elmer G. Homrighausen, of 
Princeton Seminary, on “Christian Edu- 
cation and Evangelism’; and Wallace 
M. Alston, professor and vice-president 
elect of Agnes Scott College, on 
“Preaching the Cross of Christ.’ 


GUEST PROFESSOR 

Lucien Rimbault, professor of pas- 
toral theology at Montpellier, the larg- 
est Protestant seminary in France, is a 
visiting member of the faculty at the 
summer session at Union Seminary in 
Virginia, July 28-August 25. Dr. Rim- 
bault is president of the departments 
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of missions and evangelism for the Re- * 
formed Church in France. For five 
years he was a prisoner of war in Ger- 
many, having been captured at Dun- 
kerque in 1940. 
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Lowrance J Mitchell, official organist, ec aude a 
of the General Assembly of the Pres oF ium, 
byterian Church, at the console of the 
Connsonata, in the Seattle ( Wash.) 

Civic Auditorium. 


Born Mr. Lawrance J. Mitchell, Official Organist, and 
Mr. A. Taylor Dunlap, chairman of the Music Commit- 
tee for the Presbyterian General Assembly, May 27 to 
June 2, were warm in their praise for the Connsonata, 
Mr. Dunlap says: ‘The tone and volume of the Conn- 


sonata Organ was fully adequate for the large audito- 
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rium and to accompany the singing of over 5,000 in the 


congregation. The tone color made a perfect accom- Connsonate pe touch 
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paniment for a massed choir of 526 voices, which sang 

under my personal direction on Sunday evening.” 
Mr. Mitchell’s letter, reproduced, is typical 

of the high regard which all experienced organ- 

ists hold for Connsonata after they 

have played it. 
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Get complete information and name 
of local dealer for Connsonata, by 
addressing CONNSONATA, Division 
of C. G. Conn Ltd., 726 Conn 
Building, Elkhart, Indiana. 


View of Seattle Civic Auditorium showing 
part of the more than 5000 in attendance during the 
recent General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 
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